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said of him, because they can hare cc no brighter example."
Of what was lacking to the co-operation of the two services there is such ample evidence during the earlier period, and of the glorious success attained when Cochrane and Moore were allowed to work out the landing in Egypt between them such full statement that he, whether soldier or sailor, must be blind who cannot see what is to be learnt. I doubt if any landing in the face of an enemy was ever more skilfully managed than that at Alexandria, but though, as Sir Henry Bunbury says of it, Moore's landing "was long a theme of especial admiration in the army," it has long since been forgotten. It depended for its success on the elaborately prepared and practised co-operation of navy and army to which Sir Ralph Abercromby had, as a consequence of a long previous history of failure and " confusion" throughout the war, succeeded at last in inducing Lord Keith to give his consent. They had entrusted it to that great sailor, Cochrane (Dundonald), and that great soldier, Moore, and though times have changed, and the details would be now much varied, again I say that he must be blind indeed, be he statesman, writer, or simple tax-payer, who cannot read the lesson of these experiences as applicable to our own time.
The experiences begin with the "confusion" of the escape from Toulon, the " confusion" of the landing in Corsica, the "confusion" in the West Indies, the Helder landing, and the Cadiz fiasco, to lead up to the climax of the glorious result at Alexandria, when the lessons have been fully learnt. It is a story worth the reading of any patriotic Briton. Let us hope that it will not be with us the case, as it has been often before, that